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ing on an independent political existence. In fact,
on the theory of the separate nationality of each
State, the case of an officer in the service of the
United States was precisely like that of any officer
in the service of a foreign country. There have
been many such cases within our experience. Eng-
lish officers have entered the service of Turkey;
American officers liave entered the service of the
Khedive of Egypt. !N"o one surely would expect
these gentlemen to remain in the service of these
foreign powers if their own nations were likely to
become engaged in a war against those powers.
Every one would expect them, in the event of a
war becoming imminent, promptly to resign; and
every one would admit that if they, on resigning,
turned over all the men and material under their
control to the governments under which they had
been serving, they had done their full duty an hon-
orable men. Whether they could honorably serve
in the armies or fleets of their own nations would
depend on the question whether they would be jus-
tified in utilizing for the benefit of their own nations
the information they had acquired in their service
abroad. This information might certainly be of such
a nature that it could not honorably be imparted by
them to their own governments; but, apart from
this consideration, there would be nothing to pre-
vent their returning home and placing their swords
at the disposal of their own authorities.

This last complication, it will hardly be pretended,
existed in the case of those officers in the army and
navy who belonged to the States which had seceded;